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THE SCHOOL AND THE LIBRARY. 


Part of an address delivered by J. W. Larned of Buffalo, N. Y. before the Wis- 
consin Library Association at Racine, on March 12, 1896. 


The whole missionary inspiration from every standpoint of solicitude for 
the educational good of mankind is united and culminated in the co-operation 
of the libraries and schools and therein is doing its greatest work. The mis- 
sionary teacher and the missionary librarian come together in these new ar- 
rangements, working no longer one in the steps of the other—one carrying 
forward the education which the other has begun—but hand in hand and 
side by side, leading children from the earliest age into the wonderful and 
beautiful book-world of poetry, legend, story, nature-knowledge, or science, 
time-knowledge, or history, life-knowledge, or biography, making it dear and 
familiar to them in the impressionable years within which their tastes are 
formed. * * * 

The tenderest years of childhood are the years of all others for shaping 
a pure intellectual taste and creating a pure intellectual thirst, which only a 
noble literature can satisfy in the end. We have come at last to the dis- 
cernment of that pregnant fact, and our schemes of education for the young 
are being reconstructed accordingly. There is no longer the division of 
labor between school and library which seemed, but a little time ago, to be 
so plainly marked out. Schools are to make readers for libraries, not li- 
braries to wait for readers to come to them out of the schools. The school 
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and the world of books which it makes known to him are to be identified 
in the child’s mind. There is to be no distinction in his memory between 
reading as an art learned and reading as a delight discovered. The art and 
the use of the art are to be one simultaneous communication to him. 

That is the end contemplated in the cooperative work of libraries and 
schools, which, recent in its beginning, has made great advances already, 
and which especially appeals to what I have called the missionary enthusiasm 
in both libraries and schools. It contemplates what seems to be the truest 
ideal of teaching ever shaped in thought—of teaching not as educating, but 
as the setting of the young in the way of education; as starting them on a 
course of self-culture which they will pursue to the end of their lives, with 
no willingness to turn back. The highest ideal of education is realized in 
the lifelong pursuit of it, and the success of any school is measured, not by 
the little portion of actual learning which its students take out of it, but by 
the persisting strength of the impulse to know and to think which they carry 
from the school into their later lives. 





RELATION OF LIBRARIES AND SCHOOLS. 


A circular was recently addressed to a number of the Public Libraries of 
the State to ascertain the scope and extent of co-operation now existing be- 
tween them and the Public Schools in their several communities. This cir- 
cular covered the following points and a summary of the answers received 
is appended. The result shows that a tremendous field of opportunity lies 
before the Public Libraries, and the expressions of interest and desire to co- 
operate on the part of school principals and superintendents indicate their 
responsive attitude. 


I. To what extent does your library pur- one-half of the children’s books are 





chase books intended primarily for 
use in the schools? 

From the answers to this question we 
find that the majority of libraries do buy 
books primarily for school use, but that 
a few do not, owing to the lack of funds. 
In cases where libraries do buy books for 
school use the librarians are very glad 
to have the co-operation of the teachers 
in making the selection. Some buy from 
lists sent in by teachers or the superin- 
tendent of schools and others follow the 
outline of the school course of study to 
see what will be needed during the year. 
The library never buys textbooks, but 
wishes to supply geographical readers, 
easy nature readers, history, best fiction, 
etc., for the pupils, provided the demand 
for books along other lines is not too 
pressing. Some of the reports say that 


bought for school use, others say one- 
fourth and a number have a school dupli- 
cate collection. 

Wausau Public Library: “We have a 
number of volumes on the subject of 
teaching and allied subjects. We have 
62 books indexed in Miss Salisbury’s ‘In- 
dex to short stories’ which is especially 
useful to teachers. The High School 
reading list in English is filled out and 
duplicated as far as_ practicable. The 
books in the juvenile department are 
chosen largely with the idea of correlat- 
ing with topics taken up in school work 
and include copies of nearly all bonks 
recommended by the State Superintendent 
of schools.” 

Waupun Public Library: “The library 
and school work together, if one cannot 
buy a book the other endeavors to buy it.” 
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2. Are they sent to classrooms upon re- 
quest of teachers or the superintend- 
ent of schools? If so, how fre- 
quently and what is the average num- 
ber of books? 


The answers to this question bring out 
the two methods in different libraries. 


1. Some libraries do send a collection cf 
books to the school room, irrespective of 
the books borrowed on teachers’ cards. 

2. Some libraries do not send a collec- 
tion of books to the school room, depend- 
ing on the teachers to take all they want 
on the teachers’ cards. 

Taking up the first point, we find that 
a number of libraries offer to send a col- 
lection of books to the school room. 
The teacher then makes an application for 
what she wants and often comes to the 
library and spends some time in making 
the selection. Some exchange every term, 
others once in two months, and _ others 
whenever the teacher wishes the change 
made. 

Madison Public Library: “From 20 to 
30 books are sent to each grade in the 
ward schools. They are changed every 
term.” 

Superior Public Library: “Each teacher 
is entitled to as many books as there are 
children in her room.” 

Janesville Public Library: “Books have 
been sent every term, but this year they 
will be sent October and January.” 

Wausau Public Library: “All books 
must be brought in for repairs at Thanks- 
giving time and Easter time. The Librar- 
ian went to the first teachers’ meeting 
of the year and explained this to them.” 

Considering the second point we find 
that most libraries have a teacher’s spe- 
cial privilege card. The number of books 
teachers may have at one time varies from 
6 to 25 and they may keep them one 
month, with the privilege of renewal. 

The following quotation from Edgerton 
Public Library expresses the same as sev- 
eral others did: “Teachers do not ask for 
books to be sent, but they often take 
books on their teacher’s cards to be used 
in the school rooms.” 


3. Do teachers, on their own initiative, 
come to the library and select books 
to be used in their school rooms? 
If so, to what extent? 


In some communities the teachers do 
take the initiative and in others, even af- 
ter invitation, use the library very little. 

From the reports, mainly the history, 
literature and science teachers of the 
High School and a few of the grade 
teachers use the library. Some say that 
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three-fourths of the teachers use the li- 
brary freely. The following quotation 
from one library is of interest: “It is 
the exception rather than the rule that 
high school teachers come to the library 
for books although an effort is made to 
let them know the meagre resources of 
the library. A few grade teachers make 
good use of the library. Teachers in 
country schools near by often use our 
library for their work.” 


4. Do the teachers send their pupils to the 
library to work out specific problems 
or to undertake certain special ref- 
erence work, and approximately to 
what extent? 


Delavan Public Library: “Yes, they 
come to discover what material the li- 
brary has on a given topic so that they 
may give the students definite references.” 

Teachers do generally send the pupils 
to the library for reference work for 
their special classes and for working up 
debates, orations, essays, compositions and 
commencement parts. All librarians. 
agree tn thinking that the amount of 
work done by pupils depends on the in- 
terest and progressiveness of the teacher.” 

Baraboo Public Library: “Pupils are 
allowed by teachers to come to the ii- 
brary during study hours for specific 
work; at times, the most of the class 
comes, as few reference books are kept 
at the school.” 

Superior Public Library: “Bibliog- 
raphies are prepared. special shelves are 
reserved and the time of the circulation 
of books is extended or restricted upon. 
request of the teachers.” 

Menomonie Public Library: “Yes, es- 
pecially in history and literature.” 

Waupun Public Library: ‘Teachers. 
from the 6th grade up send their pupils. 
to the library to do the reference work.” 

Some libraries say that the custony 
varies with different teachers. Some 
make a habit of using the library almost 
constantly and others do so only when 
they have some very special subject to be 
looked up. 


5. Does the board of education contribute: 
any money for the purchase of 
books intended for school use but 
kept on deposit in the public library?’ 
If so, how much? 


Only one library answered this ques- 
tion and it is as follows: “Yes, the 1o per: 
cent amounting to between $50 and $60 
per year is expended for books that are 
kept at the public library. there being at 
the present time 1650 volumes of school 
library at the library.” 
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6. If the facts are obtainable readily, 
please give the extent of book pur- 
chases for school collections placed 
in the schoolrooms for use of pupils 
and teachers, aid not sent to the 
public library, ‘(not including sup- 
plementary readers) ? 

Superior Public Library: “The year 
ending June 25, 1909, the school board 
purchased between 500 and 600 volumes 
for the schools. About 300 volumes were 
for grade schools.” 

Viroqua Public Library: “About $125 
a year is spent for books for the schools.” 

Very few answered this question. 


7. What other cooperation than indicated 
in the above questions exists between 
the library and the school? 

The answers to this question are inter- 
esting and it seems wise to quote a large 
number of them: 

Neenah: “We have had classes come to 
the library for special instruction in the 
arrangement of books, use of catalog, and 
reference works, and have given them 
problems to work out as a test of their 
knowledge in these lines. Also have 
given talks in the school rooms as to the 
use of the library, ete. 

“The younger grades have had guessing 
contests of pictures to be found in vari- 
ous books, etc. The children’s catalog is 
separate from the adult, and we find this 
a great help.” 

Watertown: “Every class in the High 
School will come to the library this fall 
for an hour’s talk on reference books and 
indexes. The day following the talk, the 
class comes for an examination, given by 
a series of questions on these books. The 
papers are marked and credit in ‘Eng- 
lish’ is given the pupil in school.” 

Baraboo: “Lists are made for the 
grades, such as Christmas and Thanks- 
giving. All lists for the debating societies, 
declamatory contests, etc., are posted in 
the library.” 

Rhinelander: “Have a_ collection of 
over three thousand pictures for the use 
of teachers, Story hour for the third and 
fourth grade children, Talks on books, 
use of catalog given by librarian in the 
school room.” 

Madison: “Children’s librarian visits 
each grade in the ward schools and tries 
to interest them in coming to the library. 
Occasional illustrated lectures are given 
at the library for school children. We 
have a picture collection.” 

Fdgerton: “A teacher’s round table is 
held at the library in October by the li- 
brarian. Conduct a children’s story hour 
each Saturday afternoon, during the fall 
and winter.” 


Viroqua: “The library has borrowed a 
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great deal of material from the Wiscon- 
sin Library Commission and the Univer- 
sity extension department, for the use of 
the debating societies in the schools.” 
_Manitowoc: “The County — Teachers’ 
Training School offers splendid oppor- 
tunities for the would-be-teachers and 
the librarian to co-operate. These stu- 
dents are taught the use of the card cata- 
log, arrangement of books on shelves, 
how to use the reference books, and get 
actual practice in each department. Last 
year a ‘book game’ was planned and 
given to these students by the teacher and 
the librarian, with credit marks for the 
successful ones.” 

Superior: “High School debates 
held in the library lecture room.” 

Menomonie: “A course of lectures on 
‘How to use the library, has been given 
to the 8th grade pupils each year. A few 
general talks have been given in school 
rooms. 

Green Bay: 


are 


f “Educational exhibits held 
in the library. Exhibits of school work 
by pupils. Bulletins on subjects of de- 
bate posted in library.” 
Appleton: “We mount 
pictures for the school.” 


and _ circulate 


8. Please give any suggestions for closer 
relations between these two branches 
of educational work, growing out of 
your experience in serving one or 
both. 

Watertown Public Library: “The _ li- 
brarian intends shortly to organize two 
girls’ clubs (Heroine clubs) of the 8th 
grade girls. The papers written by these 
girls are read at their meetings, and will 
be used by them in their 8th grade Fri- 
day afternoon exercises. This has been 
found very successful by the librarian 
when she tried it in other libraries. Li- 
brarian has undertaken general — super- 
vision of the High School Library.” 

Baraboo Public Library: “Would sug- 
gest that in small schools where the li- 
brary cannot be cared for, the books be 
purchased by school and given to the 
public library with the understanding that 
the school be given the first right to use 
the same. That the school and library 
consider each in the buying of reference 
works, thus avoiding duplicating.” 

Rhinelander Public Library: “That the 
librarian be invited to attend teachers’ 
meetings. Closer co-operation of Super- 
intendent and Librarian.” 

Edgerton Public Library: “I think the 
teachers’ romnd table can be made very 
useful in bringing about co-operation. 
The first one should be held soon after 
school begins so as to help the new 
teachers especially, and others can be held 
during the year. The librarian can ex- 
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plain the arrangement of books and re- 
sources of the library, tell of the special 
privileges given with the teachers’ cards, 
and urge the teachers to suggest books 
for purchase which they need in their 
work. She can also ask them to let her 
know about reference work which they 
intend to assign and to send lists of re- 
quired reading to t*+ library.” 

Viroqua Public Library: “My experi- 
ence has been that teachers do not get 
well acquainted with the library. They 
send pupils there to get material which 
may or may not be in the library.” 

Manitowoc - Public Library: “Each 
year, at the beginning of the school year, 
an informal reception is given to all the 
teachers, cither by the Librarian and her 
assistants, or by one school to the library 
and the other schools.” 

Sunerior Public Library: “It seems to 
me the relations existing between the 'i- 
brary and the schools are entirely depend- 
ent upon the nersonality of the librarian, 
the spirit of the teachers and local condi- 
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tions. Time and a spirit of helpfulness 
pervading both the library and the school 
will do more toward bringing the two to- 
gether than any other influence.” 

Menomonie Public Library: “I find 
that a friendly visit to the school room 
helps greatly in promoting closer relations 
between schools and library.” 

Delavan rublic Library: “When 
teachers tell us in advance to what books 
they wish to refer their students, or what 
subjects are to be looked up, we can al- 
ways give them more intelligent service, 
for often the child’s version of the topic 
assigned, requires considerable guess 
work on the part of the attendant, and 
with this knowledge the librarian would 
not allow the first child to draw out the 
one book, which ten or fifteen others 
would need before the end of the day.” 

Berlin Public Library: “Do all you 
can for the teacher and pupils. The 
teachers meet at the library once a week 
to talk over school plans so they keep in 
touch with the library.” 





LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


~ 


At the first session of the Library De- 
partment of the National Education As- 
sociation at its annual meeting in Den- 
ver, July 3-9. Mr. Dudley of Denver 
gave an account of the American Library 


Conference a Bretton Woods, New 
Hampshire. Vice-President David Felm- 


ley discussed Mr. Dudley’s remarks, and 
the relation of libraries and schools be- 
came the subject of the discussion for 
the two days. Robert J. Aley. state su- 
perintendent of instruction of Andiana, 
read a paper on “The use of books by 
high school pupils.” In the discussion 
led by E. W. Gaillard, of the New York 
Public Library, it was brought out that 
a good high school library should have 
at least 10.000 volumes and a special li- 
brarian. Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, was asked to speak on the question, 
and described the reorganization of the 
Librarv of the Bureau of Education at 
Washington. Others who discussed the 
question were: Charles R. Dudlev. of 
the Denver Public Library; Miss Salis- 
hurv. of the East Denver Hieh School 
and Miss Tohnson. of the Public Library 
of Nashville. Tennessee. Miss JTohnson’s 
contribution was especially helpful, as it 
gave a glimpse of the enthusiasm of the 


OF THE 
ASSOCIATION 


NATIONAL EDUCATION 


South. Miss Brown, vice-principal of the 
High School at New Orleans, helped in 
this discussion, as did also Superintendent 
Wells, of Loveland, Colorado, and Mr. 
Bigelow, of Lead, South Dakota. 

The second day’s session was 
ducted with Mr. Gaillard in the chair. 
Miss Edith Tobitt, librarian of the Pub- 
lic Library at Omaha, read her paper on 
“The plan of a course of instruction in 
the use of libraries, and the results ac- 
complished.” John Parsons of Denver 
led the discussion in the place of Dr. 
Thompson, who was absent. Francis G. 
Blair, state superintendent of instruction 
of Tllinois read a paper on “Books as 
educational tools in the common schools.” 
Charles FE. Chadsey, superintendent of 
schools, Denver, read his paper on “What 
shall each, the library and the school, 
contribute to make the educated man?” 
At the close of this session Miss Johnson 
of Tennessee, and Mr. Daniels of Col- 
orado, discussed the general relationship 
of libraries and schools 

Fifty teachers and thirty-five librarians 
attended the business session. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: president, 
Fdward W. Gaillard, Public Library, 
New York Citv: vice-president. C. E. 
Chadsey, superintendent of schools, Den- 


con- 
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ver, Col.; 
Johnson, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Later it was announced that the Li- 
brary department of the Association had 
been discontinued, in accordance with the 
new classification of the sections of the 


Hannah 
Library, 


secretary, Miss Mary 
librarian of Public 
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Association. It was considered by the 
committee in charge of the reorganiza- 
tion, that the functions of the depart- 
ment were embraced with the other sub- 
jects of elementary, secondary and higher 
education. 





TEACHERS’ REVIEW COURSE 


The Correspondence-Study Department 
-of the Extension Division of the Univer- 
‘sity of Wisconsin has arranged to furnish 
thorough reviews for teachers and those 
who are preparing to teach arithmetic, 
algebra, grammar and composition, geog- 
raphy, physical geography, United States 
history, civil government, physiology and 


hygiene, American literature, English 
literature, physics, English history, school 
management, and the theory and art of 
teaching. Further information may be 
obtained by addressing the Extension 
Division of the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 





TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION IN LIBRARY WORK 


The following cuestions were submitted 
‘by J. E. Kennedy, County Superintend- 
ent of Schools of Sheboygan County, at 
the spring examination for teachers. As 
they are suggestive of the nature of the 
knowledge a teacher should possess on 
the subject, they are here reprinted: 

1. What is an “accession list’? 
is its value? 

(a.) With your library list give class 
number of the following books: “Wild 
Animals I have Known,” “American Citi- 
zen,’ “Real Things in Nature,” “Classic 
Myths,” “The Soil,” “Our Country East,” 


What 


“Toby Tyler.” 
each class. 

2. How would you keep a record of the 
books loaned from the library? 

4. Name six books which would help 
you in teaching geography. 


Name another book in 


5. Describe the four kinds of cards 
used in cataloguing a library. Use of 
each. 


6. Write the subject headings for the 
cards in the book given you. 

7. Tell three ways in which you will 
try to interest vour pupils in the library. 

8. Name five books you would put into 
your library, and tell why. 





HELPFUL LISTS OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Buffalo Public Library—Class-room _li- 
braries for public schools. 

The new 1909 edition is a thorough re- 
vision of the old, omitting books out of 
print and including many new titles. 

The purpose of the list is to suggest the 
‘best books for use in each grade and to 
make effective and easy the cooperation of 
public schools and public libraries. 

Titles are arranged in three ways, as 
follows: 

1. Graded list. Books for grades 1-9, 
the list for each grade arranged by 
‘author and giving publisher and _ price. 
Following the list of books for each 
‘grade, mention is made of certain fables, 
myths, stories and poems which should be 
tread or memorized by the child or read 
aloud by the teacher. 


2. Author and title index, with refer- 
ence to the different graded lists in which 
the title is to be found. 

3. Subject index to books in graded 
list. This index is extremely valuable, in- 
cluding not only names of events, per- 
sons, places and subjects, but even the 
titles of myths, stories, and poems and 
songs, with a list appended in which each 
is to be found. Many books in American 
history, geography, nature study, biogra- 
phy, celebration of holidays, etc. have 
been carefully analyzed, so that all such 
information may be easily traced through 
this index. 

Following these three sections, are sug- 
gestions for reference libraries in public 
schools, consisting of the best books in 
language, mythology. science, history, art, 
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travel, teaching, ethics and child-psychol- 
gy. 

Finally, there is a list of stories about 
children, not for children, and a list of 
poems of a similar nature, which are 
valuable studies of child nature for 
teachers and parents. 

The selection of titles is admirable, es- 
pecially for use in connection with school 
work, and the suggestions for required 
reading are excellent, making a compre- 
hensive list which teacher and kbrarian 
can both use to advantage. 

The subject index will prove especially 
helpful to the. librarian during the busiest 
hour of the day when she cannot re- 
member in how many places Cinderella or 
the Story of Aladdin may be found, nor 
the various collections of poems in which 
the “Lost doll” or “Mary’s lamb” is hid- 
‘den. 

This list may be obtained for 30 cents 
from the Buffalo Public Library, Buffalo, 


N. Y., or from the Wisconsin Library 
Commission. 
‘Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh—Cata- 


logue of books in the children’s depart- 
ment—Price 75c; postpaid, $1.00; from 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
This catalog is compiled primarily for 
tthe use of children in the Pittsburgh Ji- 
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braries; but also for mothers, librarians 
and teachers. 

The list is necessarilv long, containing 
2,500 books and including practically all 
the books in the children’s department, 
whether in the main library or the 
branches, but the selection of fewer 
titles is made possible by indicating the 
best reading by an asterisk. Careful not- 
ing of the books that are starred makes 
this a good buying list for the children’s 
room. 

Books are listed in three ways: author 
list, subject index and title list. The 
author list indicates publisher, price, call 
number and date, often notes different 
editions and gives annotations. 

The subject index is as complete as 
possible, the books having been closely 
analyzed, and thus forms an_ excellent 
reference tool for the children’s librarian. 
The list of subject headings is an invalu- 
able tool for the cataloguer of children’s 
books as the headings have been care- 
fully selected with a view to permanent 
use in the card catalogs. 

Single poems and fairy tales have not 
been indexed by subject as in the Buffalo 
list, but books are more minutely analyzed 
and cross references given. 





BOOKS FOR 


‘THE QUESTION OF STRATEMEYER BOOKS FOR 
BOYS 


‘Good Points: characters held up for ad- 


miration are moral; wicked are pun- 
ished and virtue is rewarded; not sen- 
sational to any great degree; though 


the grammar is poor, there is compara- 
tiv ely little slang and no vulgarity. 

Weakness: crude in style and plot; con- 
tain nothing which appeal to a_ boy’s 
finer feelings; give false views of 
life; hero achieves success too quickly 
and by chance rather than effort; most 
of the characters either heroes or vil- 
lains; very little value in the travel ele- 
ment. 

Summary: Best reason for excluding 
from public library—the fact that there 
are many other boys’ books which have 
greater literary merit and are truer to 
life and at the same time as interesting. 





TWENTY-FIVE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
5 TO II YEARS 
Stories (Riv. lit. ser.) 


(Riv. school lib.) Houghton. $.60 

Wonder tales. Houghton. $1.00 

Arabian nights entertainments: Fairy tales 
from the Arabian nights: ed. by E. Dixon. 
Putnam. $2.50. Stories from Arabian 
nights (Riv. lit. ser.) Houghton. §$.40 


FROM 


Andersen. 


». 


Houghton. 





CHILDREN 

Baldwin. Fifty Yamous stories. Amer. Lk. 
co. $. 35 

—— Old stories of the East. Amer. bk. 
co. = $.45 

Carroll. Alice in Wonderland (Standard lib.) 


Alice in Wonderland ; 
Macmillan. $1.00, or 
illus. by Rackham; 


school _ lib.) 
editions 


Macmillan. $.50, or 
illus by Tenniel; 
Atiee in Wonderland ; 
Heinemann. $1.40 

Detce. Robinson Crusoe 
Houghton. $.60. 
if desired 


(Riv. 
More expensive 


Dodge. Hans Brinker, Scribner. $.75 
Eggleston. Stories of great Americans for 
iittle Americans, Amer. bk. co. $.40 
Greene. Legends of King Arthur, Ginn. $.50 
(Farringten is better, Putnam, $1.50) 
Grimm. Household tales; tr. by Lucy Crane, 
German household 
Houghton. $.40 


Macmillan. $1.50, or 

tales (Riv. lit. ser.) 

Kingsley. The heroes; or, Greek fairy tales 
(Home and school lib.) Ginn. $.30 

Kingsley. Water babies (Home and 
lib.) Ginn. $.35, or Maemillan. $1.00 

Miller. First book of birds (School ed.) 
Houghton. $.60 

Morley. Seed babies, Ginn. .25 

Mother Goose. Book of nursery rhymes ar- 
ranged by. Charles Welsh (Home & sch. 
classics) Heath. $.30 

Ruskin. King of the Golden river, McLough- 


lin. $.25 
(Riv. lit. ser.) 


Seucder. Book of 
Tioughton. $.25; school lib.) Hough- 
$.50 


ton. $.50 

Seten. Lobo, Rag and Vixen. Scribner. 
(Being selections from Wild animals I have 

known. Scribner. $2.00) 


Sewell. Black Beauty, Lothrop. $1.00 
wo Heidi (Home and _ sch. lib.) 
&.4 


legends 
(Riv. 


Ginn. 
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Stevenson. Child's garden of verses, Rand. —— David Copperfield (New popular ed.) 
$.50 Macmillan. 1.00 
ackeray. Rose. and the ring, Heath. Franklin. Autobiography (Riv. _ lit. ser.) 

25 (Ilome and school classics) lioughton. $.40 
ggin. Iurds’ Christmas Carol, Houghton. Hlale. Man without a country (School ed.) 
$.50 Little. $.25 

— Posy ring, McClure. $1.25 IIughes. Tom Brown's school days (Cranford 

Wyss. Swiss family Robinson, Ginn. §$.45 ev.) Maemillan. 

(Home and school lib.) Kingsley. Westward Ho (Abr. ed. Standard 
sch. Lb.) Macmillan. $.50 
saan acacia cles ate as a Kipling. Jungle book, Century. $1.50 
nT Se Se Ce See ne ee ee Shakespeare (Riv. lit. ser.) 
TO 16 YEARS Iloughton. = $.50 

Aleott. Little men, Little. $1.50 Lodge & Rooseveit. Hero tales Century 

— Little women, Little. $1.50 $1.5 
3enrd. Indoor and outaoor’ recreation § for Moores. Life of Abraham Lincoln, Houghton. 
girls, Scribner. $1.60 $ (Riv. lit. ser.) Houghton. $.25 

_ American boy's handy book. $2.00 ry adventures of Reob.n ILood, Secrib- 

Bunyan. Pilgrim's progress; illus. by broth- ner. $3.00; or, Some merry adventures of 
ers Rhead, Century. $1.50 Robin Wood. Seribner.  $.50 

Burroughs. Birds and bees, sharp eyes and — Story of King Arthur and his knights, 
other papers. (Riv. lit. ser.) Ifoughton. Scribner, $2.50. (ed. by Lanier at $2.00 
$.40 and McLeod at 81.50) 

Cooner. Deerslayer  (Tlus. pocket classics) Seott. Ivanhoe (Riv. lit. ser.) Hfoughton. 
Maemillan. $.80 (Mohawk ed.) Putnam. $.70: (Prairie classies) Maemillan. 1.00 
$1.2: Talisman (Eclectic readers) Am. bk. co. 

-— Last of the Mohicans (Riv. lit. series) $.50; (Home lib.) Burt. $1.00 
Houghton. $.60; (Riv. school lib.) Hough- Seudder. George Washington (Riv. lit. ser) 
ton. 8.70; (Mohawk ed.) Putnam. §1.25 Houghton. $.40 

Creik. John Halifax (IIome Library) 3urt. Stevenson. Treasure island, Scribner. $1.25 
1.00 Wiggin. Rebecca of Sunnybrook farm, Hough- 

Dickens. Christmas carol and Cricket on the ton. $1.25 
hearth (Pocket classics) Macmillan. $.25 


LIBRARY INSTITUTE AT 

A hbrary institute was held at Dar- 
lington on Friday, July goth, to which ii- 
brarians, Board members and any who 
might be interested were invited, both 
from the local and neighboring libraries. 

lhe meeting was called to order at 9 
o'clock by Miss Kennedy and _ general 
purpose of an institute stated. To make 
the discussion interesting to all present, 
the first part of the morning was de- 
voted to a general survey of library 
problems and methods of work, with 
lively questions and answers on such 
topics as tne following: 

Problems of administration: Hours; 
discipline; housekeeping; care of books; 
business records; fines; circulation; regis- 
tration; rural borrowers; lending one 
book or more: picture collections; mend- 
ing and mending supplies: binding— 
when and where; binding periodicals; re- 
binding; periodical indexes; circulation of 
periodicals; rent books; reserve books; 
buying of agents; meeting needs of peo- 
ple: schools; clubs; lectures; exhibitions; 
children’s work. 

At eleven o'clock, after a recess for ex- 
amination of the library and for regis- 
tration, Miss Drake gave an_ informal 
talk on the methods of getting non-fiction 
read. Questions were frequently asked 
and notes were made of certain books 
which would be helpful and which the in- 
dividual librarian had not known of or 
tried in her library before. 

Judge Orton had extended a cordial iu- 
vitation to all who attended the institute, 
to take luncheon at his home, where the 


DARLINGTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 


guests were grected by Mrs. Orton and 
her daughter and the hospitality of this 
beautiful home much enjoyed. 

After visiting the Lafayette county 
court house, the last session of the insti- 
tute was called and Miss Kennedy led the 
discussion as to “Aids in selection of 
books.” The A. L. A. catalog, the Wis- 
consin suggestive list of 1905 and the A. 
L. A. book list were studied for various 
aids. ‘the discussion led into the broad 
principles of book buying, controversial 
literature, the moral influence of books, 
the province of a library and the influ- 
ence it should exert upon a community. 

It was with reluctance that the session 
was brought to a close at 4 o'clock. 

The attendance at the institute was 
very good, considering the distance and 
train schedules. All who came seemed to 
he thoroughly interested, entered into the 
discussions freely and returned to their 
own libraries not only with renewed inter- 
est in their work but with definite sug- 
gestions they intend to put into practice. 


Those present were: Miss Helen T. 
Kennedy and Miss Jeanette Drake of the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission, 
Miss Belle M. Rickert, Mrs. James 


Leahv and Mrs. J. W. Harker (trustees), 
of Shullsbure. Librarians: Miss Maude 
Guernsey Platteville: Miss Margaret 
Crawford, Mineral Point; Miss Lotta L. 
Fleek, Brodhead; Mrs. P. H. Conley, P. 
A. Orton. F. J. McConnell (trustees', 
Mrs. C. F. Osborn, Drs. Jean M. Cook 
and Susanne Orton, Darlington. 
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PICTURE PUZZLES IN 


Question: Do you think it advisable for 
a public library to own and circulate pic- 
ture puzzles? 

Answer: Unless there is some extra- 
ordinary local condition which would 
make it helpful I would not advocate the 
usual puzzle pictures for the library. A 
good substitute, with educational value, 
for the puzzle picture is the dissected 
maps for children. Dissected maps of the 
world and of the United States can be 
bought from A. C. McClurg & Co., Chi- 
cago. They can be made by taking maps 
from a geography, mounting them on thin 
board and cutting with a scroll saw at 
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the boundary lines. The same can be done 
with any state map and cutting at the 
county boundary lines. 

Closely allied to this-are the card edu- 
cational games which can be bought from 


the Cincinnati Game Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, at 25 and 35c a game. The cir- 
culation of the games on Birds, Myth- 
ology, Flags, Flowers, Authors, Young 


Folks’ Authors, etc., have not only led- to 
giving the information which is on the 
cards but has awakened an interest in the 
books on these various subjects. 


M. D. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


NEWS AND NOTES CONCERNING 


PERSONAL 


Herzog. Miss Blanche Herzog has been 
appointed assistant librarian in the Su- 
perior Normal School. 

Kellogg. Miss Louise Kellogg has been 


elected assistant librarian of the Rice Lake 
Public Library in place of Miss Alda De- 
mers, resigned. 

Knowlton. Miss Ruth Knowlton of the 
Library School class of 1909, has been 
appointed assistant at the Oshkosh Public 
Library in place of Miss Grace Stevens, 
resigned. 

Phillip. Miss Edna P. Phillip has been 
elected librarian of the West Allis 
Public Library for the current year. 

Scholes. Miss Nellie Scholes, assist- 
ant at the Marinette Public Library, has 
resigned to accept the position of librarian 
at Maywood, Illinois. 


News AND NOTES 


Appleton. The Public Library has re- 
ceived from Mrs. Mina Winslow, the val- 
uable medical library of her husband, the 
late Dr. Rush Winslow. The physicians 
of the city have united in subscribing for 
six of the leading medical journals for the 
library. A card subject index of these 
journals has been made and will be kept 
up to date. 

The library has been re-decorated and a 
cork carpet has been ordered. 

Burlington. F. Reuschlein has given the 
local library 317 German books. 


Elroy. The local Catholic Church sas 
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loaned the new Catholic Encyclopedia to 
the Public Library for an indefinite length 
of time. 

Fond du Lac. Delos Hatch of Oak- 
field, has offered to loan a collection of 
general curios and relics to the local pub- 
lic library. 

Green Bay. Mrs. Charles Joannes has 
presented the Kellogg Public Library with 
a beautiful jardiniere and _ plant. 

Bishop Fox, the Marquette Club and 
The Knights of Columbus, have donated 
a large number of books by Catholic 
authors to the public library. 

LaCrosse. The library has been moved 
from the temporary quarters to the en- 
larged new building. 

Lodi. The Woman’s Club Free Library 
has been removed from the high school 
building to quarters in a local store. 

Medford. A “Tag Day” was recently 
held for the benefit of the library. 

Menomonie. The walls of the reading 
room have been re-decorated and every- 
thing subjected to a thorough cleaning. 

Milwaukee. The late Mrs. James Sid- 
nev Peck bequeathed $1,000 to the local 
public library for the foundation of a De- 
nartment of Historv to be known as the 
James Sydney Peck Department. 

Neillsville. The Neillsville Public Li- 
brarv is collecting relics of pioneer days 
in Clark County. 

Oconomowoc. The Crystal Theater ten- 
dered a_ benefit for the local library. 
About $90 was realized. 





( 


St. Francis. The new library building 
of the St. Francis Seminary, built by the 
Alumni Association, was dedicated in July. 

Shawano. The Library Board has chal- 
lenged the city officials and Council to 
play a game of baseball, the total receipts 
to go to the public library. 

Stevens Point. A rent collection has 
been started with sixteen volumes which 
have been purchased with $16 secured by 
subscription. 

Stoughton. 


photograph 


A panoramic 
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of the city of Stoughton has been given 
to the local library by W. W. McNair. 

Tomah. The city library has been im- 
proved through the laying of a marble 
floor and the addition of toilet rooms. 

Tomahawk. The Tomahawk Public Li- 
brary was opened in August. One hun- 
dred borrowers were registered the first 
day. The collection embraces about 850: 
volumes. 

Two Rivers. Miss Lizzie Baetz, librar- 
ian of the Two Rivers Public Library, 
and Miss Edna Smith, assistant, have: 
classified the local high school library. 





